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Abstract: Some recent accounts have sought to present Mizrahim — Jews 
whose origins are in Muslim countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa rather than in eastern and central Europe — as fellow victims of 
the Zionist project, along with Palestinian Arabs. On this view, Zionism 
is an essentially Ashkenazi (European Jewish) project. Here, a more 
complex account of Mizrahi identity in Israel is presented, showing how 
Jewish immigrants from Muslim countries, despite being regarded as 
culturally inferior and treated as colonisation fodder by the Zionist lead- 
ership, were nevertheless successfully co-opted to the Zionist project. 
The Mizrahim continue to face socio-economic disadvantages in Israel 
but these are predominantly a reflection of class barriers and are funda- 
mentally distinct from the national oppression of Arabs. 
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In recent years, the complex relationship of the Mizrahim' to Zionism 
has been presented in an over-simplified way by some Israeli anti- 
Zionist Mizrahi activists and ideologues — including notably some 
social science academics — as well as by some Palestinian leftists. It has 
been claimed that Zionism is essentially a project of the Ashkenazim.” 
The implication is that the Mizrahim in Israel, far from sharing the 
blame for the iniquities of Zionism, are in fact its victims alongside the 
Palestinian Arabs. The main dividing line in Israel/Palestine is accord- 
ingly that between Ashkenazi—Zionist Orientalist oppressors and Orien- 
tal oppressed, the latter comprising both Mizrahi Jews and Palestinian 
Arabs. 

In this article, we argue for a far more nuanced view. The Zionist 
project was indeed initiated by Ashkenazim who were mostly infected 
by racist European ‘Orientalist’ attitudes and applied them to the 
Mizrahim, whom they treated with contempt, as mere instruments. 
However, the response to Zionism among Mizrahi communities before 
1948 was not very different from that of Ashkenazi communities 
before the second world war. Mizrahi immigrants were imported to 
Israel as colonisation fodder. However, despite the subjective Oriental- 
ist racism of most veteran Zionist leaders, the objective logic of the 
Zionist project has eventually led to the co-optation of a substantial 
Mizrahi elite. Moreover, with the passage of time, the ethno-cultural 
aspect of the oppression of the Mizrahim — stressed by the Mizrahi 
identity ideologues — has gradually receded in importance, as com- 
pared with the socio-economic disadvantage of the Mizrahi masses. 


‘Human dust’ 


In some sense, the claim that ‘Zionism is Ashkenazi’ is obviously cor- 
rect: the Zionist project was initiated by Ashkenazim and the Zionist 
movement has been led predominantly — and, for quite a long time, 
almost exclusively — by Ashkenazim.* It is also true that the attitude of 
the Zionist leaders to the Mizrahim tended to be overtly racist and instru- 
mental. We need not expand on this here but instead refer the reader to 
the masterly materialist account by Raphael Shapiro.> Let us just reca- 
pitulate briefly part of his account. 

From its very early days, the Zionist project — aiming to displace the 
indigenous Palestinians — needed an alternative Jewish labour force. In 
a report commissioned by the Palestine Office of the Zionist movement 
(1908), one of its experts, Dr Jacob Thon, stated that ‘it is hardly in need 
of pointing out that the question of employing Jewish instead of Arab 
agricultural workers is one of the most important problems of the colo- 
nisation of Palestine’. This was to come from two sources: first, ‘from 
the Zionist youth in the Diaspora, especially from Russia’; second, ‘from 
among the [indigent] Oriental Jews, who are still on the same cultural 
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level as the [Arab] fellahin’. Those few thousand Mizrahim already 
living in Palestine at the time, ‘especially the Yemenis and Persians’, are 
suited for agricultural work. ‘Since they are frugal, these Jews can be 
compared to the Arabs, and from this point of view they can compete 
with them.’° In view of this report, the Palestine Office decided to import 
new Jewish immigrants from Yemen. These efforts were quite successful, 
in fact, all too successful: by 1912, the supply of Yemenite immigrants 
exceeded demand.’ However, eventually the expanding Zionist colonisa- 
tion of Palestine, especially following the first world war and the Balfour 
declaration (1917), created a constant need for importing a Jewish labour 
force. 

Following the creation of Israel (1948) and the massive ethnic 
cleansing of the Palestinian population from the areas it occupied in 
the 1947-9 war, the Zionist project’s hunger for Jewish immigration 
intensified immeasurably. It was now driven not only by the political- 
economic aim of replacing Palestinian workers with Jews in pre-exist- 
ing or projected jobs. A large number of new Jewish immigrants were 
needed urgently for political-demographic purposes: re-populating the 
newly occupied areas from which the Palestinian Arabs had been driven 
out, especially near the 1949 Armistice Lines (‘the Green Line’), and 
thereby staking a de facto claim to these areas, establishing a Jewish 
majority in Palestine and supplying conscripts for the growing needs 
of the army. Europe provided one source: following the Nazi genocide, 
there were not only many Jewish refugees seeking permanent settle- 
ment but also other Jews who were not refugees but were traumatised 
by recent horrors and wished to leave Europe. But this reserve of immi- 
grants was insufficient. Mizrahi Jews — mainly from Yemen, Iraq and 
North Africa — were seduced and encouraged to immigrate to Israel. 
In some cases, provocations (such as simulated anti-Semitic outrages) 
were allegedly staged in order to stimulate a mass Mizrahi exodus from 
Arab countries. These new immigrants were more or less dumped where 
political-demographic considerations dictated, without any real eco- 
nomic planning or productive employment. Mizrahi immigrants were 
subjected to racist treatment by the Zionist establishment (then domi- 
nated by ‘labour’ Zionism), many of whose members regarded them as 
mere ‘human material’, a faceless ‘human dust’, who ought to be grate- 
ful for being saved from Oriental backwardness. The next, Israel-born 
generation was to be moulded in the image of the ‘Sabra’ model. 

By the way, an interesting observation made by Shapiro is that the 
Zionist definition of Israel as a state of all the world’s Jews (rather 
than of its own citizens) makes it automatically an Ashkenazi state: the 
Ashkenazim are an overwhelming majority of world Jewry, although in 
Israel they are a minority of the population and barely a majority among 
its Jewish inhabitants.® 
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Mizrahi Zionism 


In view of the facts described above, it may at first sight seem 
surprising that there has been little hostility or opposition to Zionism 
among Mizrahim, either in their countries of origin or following their 
mass migration to Israel. Before 1948, there were a few anti-Zionist 
voices raised in Mizrahi communities outside Palestine: those came 
mostly either from religious leaders or from members and supporters 
of communist parties. Many were not so much opposed to Zionism but 
resented it for putting them in a compromising position, suspected of 
dual loyalty. A small minority responded positively to Zionism, includ- 
ing some who actually migrated to Palestine quite voluntarily. But the 
great majority were simply indifferent. 

Thus the Mizrahi response was not substantially different from that of 
the Ashkenazi communities before the 1940s. True, Zionism was initi- 
ated and led by Ashkenazim: but before the Nazi genocide it remained 
very much a minority movement in the Ashkenazi communities. There, 
too, it was actively condemned by most Orthodox and Reformist reli- 
gious authorities, by supporters of the Jewish Socialist Bund and the 
communist parties, as well as by secular Jews who favoured assimila- 
tion. The majority there too were simply uninterested. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of those east European Jews who wished to emigrate chose 
to go to the Americas, Australia, South Africa and western Europe rather 
than to Palestine. 

According to official Israeli statistics, between 1919 and 14 May 
1948, when the state of Israel was declared, over 420,000 Jews arrived in 
mandatory Palestine: 44,809 (10.4 per cent) came from Asia and Africa 
and 385,066 (89.6 per cent) came from Europe and America.’ Now, 
10.4 per cent seems a rather small proportion of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. But note that, before the Nazi genocide, the Mizrahim con- 
stituted roughly 7.5 per cent — considerably less than 10.4 per cent — of 
world Jewry.’ So, as far as immigration was concerned, Zionism in fact 
elicited a proportionately greater positive response among Mizrahi com- 
munities than among other Jews.'! 

Mizrahim also played a considerable part in voluntary militant Zionist 
activism in pre-1948 Palestine. Precise data is hard to come by but the 
general picture that emerges from various sources (personal reminiscences, 
examination of name lists of persons involved in various activities) is fairly 
clear. In organisations affiliated to Labour (‘socialist’) Zionism, including 
the underground armed PALMAH,” Mizrahim were under-represented 
compared to their proportion in the Jewish population. Consequently, there 
were relatively few Mizrahim in the co-operative and collective agricultural 
settlements established by these movements. In the mainstream Zionist 
clandestine militia, the Haganah (precursor of the Israeli armed forces), 
the proportion of Mizrahim was roughly the same as in the Jewish popula- 
tion as a whole.'? On the other hand, Mizrahim were over-represented in 
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right-wing — and more extreme — Zionist organisations, including notably 
the clandestine armed ETZEL and LEHI." Of the twelve members of these 
two groups executed for terrorist acts during the British Mandate, only five 
were Ashkenazim. 


Mizrahi attitude to Zionism in Israel 


After 1948, the mass immigration of Mizrahim to Israel was, for the 
main part, not motivated by Zionist commitment on the part of the immi- 
grants; rather, it was a response to real or perceived menace in the coun- 
tries of origin. In some Arab countries, notably Iraq, a feeling of panic 
was encouraged, if not actually created, by Zionist propaganda and the 
actions of Zionist agents. !6 

Yet Mizrahim in Israel have not shown any marked tendency to join 
or form anti-Zionist political groups. Among the small minority of 
Israeli Jews who are openly anti-Zionist, Mizrahim are not proportion- 
ately over-represented. In fact, the only numerically significant group 
of Mizrahim in anti-Zionist ranks were some immigrants from Iraq who 
had been members or supporters of the Iraqi Communist Party and who, 
upon arrival in Israel, transferred their allegiance to the Israeli CP. But 
this had little to do specifically with their being Mizrahim: a similar pat- 
tern existed also among new immigrants from eastern Europe who had 
supported the CPs in their countries of origin. 

The discrimination and humiliation experienced by the Mizrahim in 
Israel led to disaffection, including occasional militant eruptions, begin- 
ning with widespread violent demonstrations of Yemenite immigrants in 
1950, which, though widely reported at the time, are now almost forgot- 
ten.” Better remembered are the Wadi Salib riots (July 1959), involv- 
ing mostly North African immigrants.'* There were sporadic outbreaks 
in later decades. 

Yet in all these Mizrahi social protests there was little or no attempt 
to connect the struggle of the Mizrahim for social equality with that of 
the Palestinian Arab citizens of Israel. The only partial exception was the 
Israeli Black Panther movement, which erupted in 1971 and whose initial 
slogans protested on behalf of ‘all the downtrodden’ — a coded reference 
to solidarity with the Palestinians. This stance — all the more remarkable 
for being exceptional — was no doubt largely due to the involvement of 
leftist militants, mainly members of the socialist anti-Zionist organisation 
Matzpen, who gave the Panthers some logistic and political support. "° 

On the whole, opposition to Zionism and solidarity with the Palestinian 
Arabs found little support among the Mizrahim: certainly no more than 
among other Israeli Jews. Meanwhile, the disaffection of the Mizrahim has 
been exploited by right-wing and religious Zionist parties that are noted 
for their extreme anti-Arab ideology and which have won a great deal of 
Mizrahi electoral support. 
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‘Arab Jews’? 


The weakness of specifically Mizrahi opposition to Zionism and, 
especially, the almost total absence of solidarity with the Palestinian 
Arabs may seem strange in view of the fact that the Mizrahim are often 
labelled as ‘Arab Jews’. This terminology has been used especially by a 
few Mizrahi exponents of identity ideology but also in some Palestinian 
nationalist discourse.”” The ideological motivation behind this is quite 
obvious. For the Mizrahi identity ideologues, this labelling helps to 
depict Palestinian Arabs and Mizrahi Jews as joint victims, counterposed 
to their Ashkenazi Zionist oppressors. For Palestinian nationalist sup- 
porters of the unitary ‘one state solution’, it serves to avoid the prob- 
lem posed by the existence of a new Hebrew (Israeli-Jewish) nation and 
depicts the national character of the future unitary Palestine as predomi- 
nantly Arab. Thus, in an authoritative programmatic article, ‘Towards the 
democratic Palestine’, published by Fatah in 1970, the author points out 
that ‘the call for a non-sectarian Palestine should not be confused with ... 
a bi-national state’.*! He goes on to claim that in the reality of Palestine 
‘the term bi-national and the Arab-Jewish dichotomy [are] meaningless, 
or at best quite dubious’. This is so because ‘the majority of Jews in 
Palestine today are Arab Jews — euphemistically called Oriental Jews by 
the Zionists. Therefore Palestine combines Jewish, Christian and Moslem 
Arabs as well as non-Arab Jews (Western Jews). ? 

However, this labelling of Mizrahim as ‘Arab Jews’ is quite wrong. Of 
course, we are not questioning the right of any individual to se/f-identify 
as an Arab Jew if s/he feels inclined to do so. But there is no justification 
for thrusting this label upon the mass of Mizrahim, who do not choose 
to identify themselves as ‘Arab’ and who would, at best, regard this label 
as alien to their self-identity. For a start, the label ‘Arab’ makes no sense 
at all as far as some Mizrahi communities are concerned: for example, 
Iranian, Kurdish, south Indian and Bukharan Jews. These communities 
had little or nothing to do with the Arabic language and culture. But the 
label is also inappropriate for describing members of Jewish communi- 
ties who lived in Arab countries, most (though not all) of whom did speak 
some Arabic dialect. These may be described as culturally Arabised but 
not as ‘Arab’ in any national or ethnic sense.” 

In Israel, the overwhelming majority of Arabic-speaking immigrants 
had an obvious reason to avoid being labelled as ‘Arabs’ and thus being 
automatically classified as part of the subordinate national group, hos- 
tile to the Jewish state. In struggling to improve their social status and 
economic conditions, Mizrahi immigrants were able to achieve some 
results by invoking Jewish solidarity and the Zionist claim that all Jews, 
wherever they are, constitute a single nation. In a colonising settler state, 
affinity with the indigenous people is quite undesirable. 

But our main point has nothing to do with the racism of the Zionist 
state. The label ‘Arab’ is a grave anachronistic error when applied to the 
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mass of the Jews living in Arab countries before their emigration. The 
point is that ‘Arab’ as a national category, a label of national identity 
(as distinct from the Arabic language), is a relatively recent construct.’ 
Most, if not all, Jews living, say, in Baghdad would describe them- 
selves as ‘Baghdadi’ or perhaps ‘Iraqi’ Jews, or — stressing the antiq- 
uity of their community — as ‘Babylonian’ Jews. Similarly, members 
of the Jewish community in Fez would normally refer to themselves 
as ‘Moroccan’ or ‘Mughrabi’ Jews. It would simply not occur to them 
(with the possible exception of a very small number of individuals) to 
label themselves as ‘Arab’ Jews.” Indeed, it would have been bizarre 
for them to self-identify in that way, given that the majority of their 
non-Jewish compatriots did not normally apply the label ‘Arab’ to 
themselves at that time. 

Arab national identity, first urged by a few intellectuals and political 
activists, was not widely adopted in the Arabic-speaking countries until 
well into the twentieth century. Towards the middle of the century, with 
the rise of secular Arab nationalism, it was gaining currency — alongside 
more local national identities, such as Iraqi, Egyptian, Algerian, etc.” 
However, the Jewish minorities in these countries did not participate in 
this process and kept, or were kept, outside the Arab nationalist move- 
ment.” To some extent, this was due to the lack of any serious attempt 
by the nationalist movement to attract Jews to its ranks. Zionist colonisa- 
tion had led to an acute conflict in Palestine and most Arab nationalists 
eventually fell for Zionism’s claim that it spoke and acted for all Jews. 
The Jewish minorities were thus regarded with suspicion as pro-Zionist 
and therefore disloyal.’ This suspicion was compounded by the fact that 
the majority of the Mizrahi intelligentsia and the Jewish secular lead- 
ership in their countries of origin adopted western culture, usually that 
of the colonial power ruling their country. Thus Jews living in the Arab 
world neither shared, nor were encouraged to share, in the newly con- 
structed Arab identity. By the time Arab national consciousness reached 
its high-water mark and achieved mass popularity, there were very few 
Jews left in the Arab countries. 

In any case, there is no evidence that, when there were still large Jewish 
communities in the Arab countries, they generally regarded themselves, or 
were regarded by their non-Jewish compatriots, as Arabs. The label ‘Arab 
Jews’, as a generally applicable category, must therefore be dismissed as 
an anachronistic and purely ideological construct. Moreover, it is useless as 
an ‘objective’ sociological term because Mizrahi immigrants to Israel who 
had no Arabic cultural background have shared a similar social status with 
Arabic-speaking immigrants. In other words, there is no sociologically 
meaningful category in Israel that includes all Jews from Arabic-speaking 
communities but excludes all other Mizrahim, such as those of Kurdish or 
Iranian origin. 
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Partial integration 


More than half a century has elapsed since the mass Mizrahi immigration 
to Israel. During that time, the situation of the Mizrahim in Israel has 
changed to a considerable extent. According to some social, cultural and 
political criteria, their position has significantly improved compared to 
the early decades — although they have by no means achieved equality 
with the Ashkenazim in these respects. 

The Zionist promise to make Israel a Jewish ‘melting pot’, in which 
‘blending of exiled communities’ (mizzug galuyyiot) would take place, 
has not proved to be an utterly empty slogan. Here it is very important 
to note that, while racist attitudes towards the Mizrahim have been wide- 
spread and endemic among the Ashkenazi elite (especially among the 
‘left-wing’ or ‘labour’ Zionist leadership), there is nothing structurally 
inherent in the Zionist project itself that dictates or legitimises such atti- 
tudes. On the contrary: the logic of Zionist colonisation requires mini- 
mising internal ethnic antagonisms and maximising unity and solidarity 
within the settler nation — against the indigenous Palestinian victims of 
Zionist colonisation and the surrounding Arab world. It is in the inter- 
est of Zionism that Jewish racist attitudes and resentments — in so far as 
they exist and seek an outlet — be directed exclusively against Arabs, not 
against fellow Jews. 

True, members of the racist Ashkenazi elite have found this ideal 
psychologically difficult to achieve due to the many elements of resem- 
blance between Mizrahi culture (in the widest sense of this term) and 
that of the hated and despised Arabs. And this resemblance seemed even 
greater than it really was when viewed from a great cultural distance and 
from the height of social arrogance. However, the more astute members 
of the elite eventually realised that it was politically expedient to try to 
overcome this psychological difficulty. Moreover, as we shall see, the 
difficulty itself has tended to diminish with the passage of time. 

Arguably the greatest integrationist success has been the co-optation 
of Mizrahim into the military and political ruling Israeli elite. (In Israel, 
high military rank is quite often a stepping stone to a political career.) 
This process accelerated after 1977 (with the first Likud-led govern- 
ment) and especially after the rise of the religious SHAS party (founded 
in 1984), which has won large electoral support among Mizrahim. Thus, 
among chiefs of staff of the Israeli armed forces — the highest military 
position — were Moshe Levy (born in Israel, parents born in Iraq), Shaul 
Mofaz (born in Iran) and Dan Halutz (born in Israel, father born in Iran, 
mother in Iraq). 

Mizrahim who have held prominent political positions include Profes- 
sor Shlomo Ben-‘Ami (formerly Shlomo Ben-‘Abu, born in Morocco; 
foreign minister, minister of internal security), General Binyamin (Fuad) 
Ben-Eli‘ezer (born in Iraq; deputy prime minister, minister of defence, 
Labour Party chairman), Rabbi Aryeh Der‘i (born in Morocco; minister of 
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internal affairs), Dalia Itzik (born in Israel, parents born in Iraq; speaker 
of the Knesset), General Avigdor Kahalani (born in Israel, of Yemeni ori- 
gin; minister of internal security), Moshe Katsav (born in Iran; presi- 
dent of the state of Israel, deputy prime minister), David Levy (born in 
Morocco; deputy prime minister, foreign minister), General Shaul Mofaz 
(born in Iran; minister of defence), General Yithzak Mordechai (born 
in Iraqi Kurdistan; deputy prime minister, minister of defence), Yitzhak 
Navon (born in Palestine, to Sephardi father and mother of Moroccan 
origin; president of the state of Israel, deputy prime minister), ‘Amir 
(Armand) Peretz (born in Morocco; minister of defence, Labour Party 
chairman, chairman of the Histadrut), Silvan Shalom (born in Tunisia; 
deputy prime minister, foreign minister, minister of the treasury), Meir 
Shitrit (born in Morocco; deputy prime minister, minister of internal 
affairs, minister of the treasury).” 

Israel has yet to elect a Mizrahi prime minister but, in recent years, 
the number of Mizrahi ministers in Israeli governments has tended to 
correspond roughly to the proportion of Mizrahim in the Jewish popu- 
lation. (This is true of Mizrahi men: Israeli women — Ashkenazi and 
Mizrahi alike — are still very seriously under-represented at the top 
and may rightly envy the Mizrahi men’s achievements in this respect.) 
There are also quite a few Mizrahi mayors of towns and cities, including 
some that were established long before 1948 and the wave of Mizrahi 
immigration. 

A considerable degree of cultural integration has also taken place. As 
time goes on, the descendants of the original Mizrahi immigrants tend 
to lose touch with their ancestral language and culture. By the third 
generation (grandchildren of the immigrants, or children of those who 
immigrated when very young), that cultural heritage has largely faded 
away. Significantly, this is true also of Mizrahi immigrants who were 
settled in towns where a part of the former Palestinian Arab population 
remained after 1948 (when the majority of that population was ethnically 
cleansed). In these mixed towns — such as Jaffa, Acre, Ramleh and Lydda 
— the proximity of indigenous Arabic speakers did little to preserve an 
Arabic culture among the immigrants. 

This is not only due to imposition and pressure by the Ashkenazi 
elite. In fact, it is a normal process in most countries of immigration; 
and a similar process has taken place also among the Israeli Ashkenazim 
(except the ultra-orthodox).*? Few members of the third generation of 
any ethnic origin speak the language of their grandparents. They speak 
Hebrew and even the specific ethnic accents, which are still clearly dis- 
cernible in the second generation, tend to fade away in the third. A new 
national Hebrew culture has emerged, partly a synthesis of the diverse 
immigrant ethnic cultures, partly home-grown and partly imported from 
the global cultural marketplace. Intermarriage among the communities 
has also contributed to this blending. 
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If many aspects of Israeli culture are more ‘European’ than ‘Oriental’, 
this is largely due to global ‘western’ importation rather than to the input 
of the ancestral Ashkenazi cultures. The privileged political, commercial 
and cultural relations that Israel has developed with the European Union 
(without any noticeable objection by Mizrahim) has surely affected this. 
Indeed, Israel has been granted the status of an ‘honorary’ European 
country: for over thirty years, it has been welcome as a participant in 
European sports tournaments and championships, as well as in the annual 
Eurovision song contest, which it has won three times. As it happens, 
the three winners were Mizrahim (all three of Yemenite origin): Yizhar 
Cohen in 1978, Milk and Honey with Gali ‘Atari as the lead singer in 
1979 and the transsexual Dana International (born Yaron Cohen) in 1998. 
This illustrates the fact that, in some aspects of the new national culture, 
the Mizrahi contribution is more dominant than the Ashkenazi. This is 
true of popular music, a significant part of which has a Mediterranean 
character, and perhaps even more so of popular cuisine: Middle-Eastern 
dishes are far more common than traditional Ashkenazi ones. 

Some cultural differences have persisted but they have a less pro- 
nounced ethnic character and are more a matter of degree. The most 
important cultural difference is perhaps in matters of religion: the 
Mizrahim are relatively under-represented in the two extreme parts of 
the spectrum — secular and orthodox — and over-represented in the mod- 
erately religious middle. The various communities have kept their sepa- 
rate synagogues and their variants of religious liturgies, practices and 
customs. Israel has two Chief Rabbis: one for the Ashkenazim and one 
for the Sephardim and Mizrahim. The Mizrahim also have their own 
religious political party, SHAS, the only predominantly Mizrahi party to 
have won mass support. 

Other cultural differences are associated with socio-economic differ- 
ences (discussed below): Mizrahi ingredients are more evident in the 
subculture of the poor and working class, whereas the middle-class sub- 
culture is more influenced by western (though not specifically Ashkenazi) 
elements. 


Socio-economic stratification 


The foregoing is however only part of the story; the total picture is by no 
means as rosy as that account may have suggested. For a better balance, 
we must turn our attention to the class aspect of the position of Mizrahim 
in Israel. This subject deserves an article in its own right; here we can only 
touch on it very briefly. 

While its Mizrahi members now comprise a sizeable proportion of 
the Israeli political elite, they constitute a very thin upper stratum of the 
Mizrahi population as a whole. According to social, educational and eco- 
nomic criteria, this population is, on average, significantly disadvantaged 
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compared to the Ashkenazim. True, the Mizrahim no longer provide the 
bulk of the very bottom of the labour market, as they did in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Following the 1967 war, during the 1970s and 1980s, they 
were replaced in the most menial and lowest-paid jobs by Palestinian 
workers. Since the late 1980s, following the first Palestinian intifada, the 
latter were largely excluded and have in turn been replaced by migrant 
foreign workers. During the 1990s, there was also an important demo- 
graphic change in Israel’s Jewish population: a large influx of immi- 
grants from Russia and Ethiopia, who entered some of the lower ranks of 
the labour market (just above migrant foreign workers). This somewhat 
improved the relative position of the Mizrahim. By now, many of the 
Russian immigrants have leapfrogged the Mizrahim and enjoyed rapid 
upward mobility. However, not only most of the Ethiopian immigrants 
but also some of the Russians are still employed in semi-skilled low-paid 
jobs. Thus, the latter constitute a stratum of Ashkenazi workers who are 
socio-economically disadvantaged. 

A few Mizrahim — such as Sadiq Bino and Shlomo Eliahu (both from 
Iraq), Lev Leviev (from Bukhara), the Nimrodi family (originally from 
Iraq) and Itzhak Teshuvah (from Libya) — have joined the Israeli super- 
rich. Many more have acquired small businesses or managed to enter var- 
ious middle-class occupations. Nevertheless, the overall socio-economic 
and educational gap between Mizrahi and Ashkenazi Jews has remained 
very wide and appears to be narrowing very slowly, if at all. The reasons 
for this are quite clear. They have less to do with present-day active dis- 
crimination — there is considerably less of this than in the early decades 
— and more to do with low trans-generational socio-economic mobil- 
ity (which is typical of many capitalist countries). In other words, it is 
mainly a persisting effect of the original active discrimination practised 
in Israel’s early decades: the initial advantages and disadvantages tend to 
be inherited by successive generations. Thus, with the passage of time, 
the balance of the grievance felt by the majority of ordinary Mizrahim 
has shifted. Cultural humiliation, a feeling that they and their specific 
ethnic cultures are despised by an alien ruling political elite, does persist 
but is of less central importance. Of relatively growing importance is a 
feeling of socio-economic discrimination, of being stuck at the bottom of 
the (Jewish) heap in consequence of being of the ‘wrong’ ethnic origin. 


Political assessment 


Mizrahi identity discourse, like that of other identity ideologies, raises 
very real and important issues. But these issues can be conceptualised 
and theorised in politically progressive or not so progressive ways 
— depending on how they are articulated with questions of class, on the 
one hand, and of colonising national oppression on the other. Painting a 
picture that puts Ashkenazi Zionists on one side of the main dividing line 
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and on the other side lumps together as co-victims Palestinian Arabs and 
Mizrahim, irrespective of class, is a travesty. 

Reality is far more complex than this simplistic picture. A Mizrahi 
senior cabinet minister is not in the same boat as a Mizrahi worker liv- 
ing in a depressed ‘development township’. Nor is the latter in the same 
position vis-d-vis the Zionist project as a Palestinian worker or peasant. 
The difference is not merely that of degree but a decisive qualitative one. 
Zionism excludes the Palestinian Arabs as the absolute ‘others’, some 
of whom may at best be tolerated as second-class citizens as long as 
they remain a docile minority, and all of whom are under the constant 
threat of being ethnically cleansed whenever the opportunity arises. The 
Mizrahim were recruited to replace the Palestinians, and are theoretically 
embraced by Zionism as brethren, although in practice most of them 
were placed in inferior positions. 

The extent to which Mizrahim in present-day Israel can be regarded as 
victims of the Zionist regime is strongly class-dependent. Indeed, as we 
saw, a Mizrahi elite has been co-opted and successfully integrated into 
Israel’s military and political leadership. For the mass of the Mizrahim, 
socio-economic deprivation is increasingly the central issue. Issues of 
cultural discrimination, being subjected to contemptuous or patronising 
Ashkenazi attitudes, while still very much alive, are gradually becoming 
less relevant as a distinct issue and tend to become an aspect of class- 
based cultural antagonism. 

Moreover, even the most deprived Mizrahi is hugely privileged, as a 
member of the dominant oppressing nation, compared to a Palestinian 
Arab of similar socio-economic status in Israel — let alone in the West 
Bank or Gaza. The Mizrahim in Israel are indeed an under-privileged 
group — but only in the sense of being a relatively under-privileged part 
of the oppressor settler nation. There is a qualitative difference between 
their position and that, say, of the descendants of the African slaves in 
the US, who really had no share whatsoever in the responsibility for the 
settlers’ oppression and genocide of the native Americans. 

The idea of basing an alliance between the Mizrahim and the Palestinians 
on the grounds of their being fellow ‘Orientals’ or Arabs, as opposed to 
the Ashkenazim, who are to blame for Zionism, is a pure fantasy. It is 
not based on any reality that exists or is ever likely to exist even under 
greatly changed regional conditions. Rather, the struggle of the ordinary, 
socio-economically disadvantaged Mizrahim for their rights and against 
the racism of which they are victims must be an explicit and distinct but 
integral component of a general struggle for equal rights and social jus- 
tice for all: encompassing workers’ industrial actions, social struggles for 
better housing, education and health, civil society’s campaigns for human 
rights and against any discrimination of minorities, and even for a better 
environment. All these issues are in the interests of ordinary Mizrahim no 
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less, and it seems even more, than pure cultural identity issues, let alone 
those based on a false analysis. 
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